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PUSSY WILLOWS 


_By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


The pussy willows by the brook 
Wear coats so soft and warm, 

They do not mind when cold winds blow, 
Nor shiver in the storm. 


They seem so happy and content, 
All snugly wrapped in fur, 

I should not be a bit surprised 
To hear the darlings purr. 
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RAGS, THE ROVER 


Jerry had everything to make him happy 


except the thing he wanted 


most of all 


By ELEANOR HAMMOND WV) 


HE SMALLEST, shaggiest 

puppy in the petshop window 
was feeling homesick. So was the 
boy looking at him from the out- 
side of the glass. 

The pup’s half-dozen romping, 
roly-poly brothers and sisters had 
all been sold now. He was left alone 
among the spaniels, Scotties, and 
fox terriers in the window. They 
were friendly and pleasant enough, 
but after all they were strangers. 
The shaggy pup wanted his mother 
and the snug kennel where they all 
used to live together—not a strange 
straw-lined window and strange 
companions. He sat by himself in 
a corner and wondered why the 
world had changed so much in the 
last few days. He gave a little lone- 
some whine. 

At the same moment out on the 
sidewalk in front of the petshop 
Jerry Dale thrust his hands deep 
into the pockets of his new suit and 
sighed. Of course it was grand to 
live in the Dale’s big white house 
and have fine clothes, brand-new 
schoolbooks, and all one wanted to 
eat any time—even cookies and ap- 
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ples and oranges after 
school. It was quite 
different from the 
Children’s Home, and 
Jerry’s new parents 
were very kind to him. 
They were really try- 
ing to be like father 


and mother to him. 7 tM 
Still—Jerry sighed. ) __ 


they had only 
adopted Jimmy too,”’ 
Jerry thought, ‘‘it 
would be different.”’ 

Jimmy, his only 
brother, was a year 
younger than Jerry. The broth- 
ers had been taken to the Chil- 
dren’s Home together. Perhaps 
they had been better pals than 
most brothers because of the loss 
of their parents. The Children’s 
Home had not been such a lone- 
some place while Jimmy had been 
there too. Then Jimmy had been 
adopted and taken to a distant 
part of the State. The Home 
had tried to place the brothers 
together, but it seemed as if no- 
body wanted to adopt two boys. 
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WALTER OHLSON 


drew the pictures 


Later Jerry had been taken on trial 
by a farmer who decided after- 
wards that he was too young to be a 
real help on the farm. Then two 
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elderly ladies had taken him, but 
they had decided that a little girl 
would be better in their spotless 
house. A year after Jimmy’s 
adoption, Jerry had found a real 


OH home with the Dales. 

—\ It was a fine place to live. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dale, whose own two sons 
were grown and away at college, un- 

aN | derstood boys. They did not ex- 
Ht nN 7 yf, pect too much in the way of 
washing behind the ears and 
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“You cute little fellow!” oncrel 
Jerry exclaimed OnE SON, 


realized that a fellow forgot and 
slammed doors or bumped into 
things sometimes, even if he tried 
to remember not to. The big white 
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house was a comfortable home— 
but Jerry was not entirely happy. 
He still missed his brother. 

When Mr. Dale—‘‘Dad’’ Jerry 
was learning to call him—brought 
home a pair of shiny new roller 
skates or a bicycle or a book of ad- 
venture stories, Jerry would re- 
member how much Jimmy would 
have enjoyed sharing just that sort 
of present. The brothers had not 
had many toys in the old days to- 
gether, and they had shared every- 
thing they had. Sharing had made 
everything more fun. Being the 
only boy in the big house was lone- 
ly. Mother and Dad Dale were 
grand, of course, but they were 
grown-ups. They could not skate 
up and down the block or take turns 
on the bike with a fellow. 

As Jerry stood outside the pet- 
shop window he was thinking about 
his lost brother. He did not even 
know where Jimmy lived now. He 
could not even write to him. Jerry 
stared at the dogs in the window, 
only half seeing them. 

The little shaggy pup waddled 
toward the glass and pressed his 
black nose close to Jerry. He 
wagged his bit of a tail and his fat 
body. Jerry could not help smil- 
ing at him. Then his face sobered 
again. 

‘That pup looks a lot like our 
Rags,’’ the boy thought. 

Somebody had given the broth- 
ers a Shaggy mongrel pup once long 
ago. He had belonged to Jerry and 
Jimmy—half to each of them. The 
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right half with the black spot over 
the eye had been Jerry’s half be. § ,, | 
cause he was the elder and had had 
first choice. The boys had named E 
their pet ‘‘Rags’’ and he had lived J «4, 
with them several years until they 9 Jiro 
went to the Children’s Home and NV 
Rags had to be given away to some 


neighbors. The puppy in the win- ~ 
dow looked very much like Rags. ‘<6 
There was even a black spot over § ;, | 
his right eye. beer 


‘*He looks sort of lonesome,”’ Jer- dog 
ry thought as he watched the small § hav. 
shaggy dog. ‘‘I guess maybe he’s 7 
been taken away from his mother § one 
lately.”’ Jerry guessed that the 
puppy might once have had broth- 
ers to romp with too. Plainly none 
of the other little 
dogs in the shop 
window were re- 
lated to the shaggy 
mite. 

The pup pressed 
his nose still closer 
to the glass and his 
brown eyes looked 
up into the boy’s. 
‘**You cute little fel- 
low!’’ Jerry ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I believe 
you’d like to get out 
here to see me. I 
wonder if the Dales would let me 
have a dog.”’ 

He stood there a long time tap- 
ping the glass and watching the 
puppy, before he walked on toward 
home. 

He was still thinking about the 
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I @ shaggy little pup when he sat down 
to the dinner table with his new 
parents that evening. 
d He opened the subject shyly. 
“Mr. Dale—I mean, Dad—do you 
like dogs?”’ he asked. 
ad Mr. Dale had a jolly round face 
né @ and a very pleasant smile. He 
Q- @ smiled at Jerry now. 
3S. ‘*T like dogs a lot, Son,’’ he said 
& @ in his big booming voice. ‘‘I’ve 
been thinking we ought to have a 
er- § dog around the house, now that we 
all § have a boy to look after one.’’ 
e's ‘But not a big dog, Daddy, nor 
ler @ one with long hair,’’ Mrs. Dale said 
quickly. ‘Big dogs are hard to 
keep clean, and long hairs get on 
the furniture and rugs and stop up 


“T guess it would be 
fine,” Jerry said po- 
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the vacuum cleaner.”’ 

**T know just the dog we want,”’ 
Mr. Dale said. ‘‘And he’s little 
enough to sleep in my bedroom 
slipper. I saw him in the pet shop 
down on the Avenue.’’ 

Jerry’s eyes grew bright. ‘‘ Little 
Rags’’ was in the Avenue Pet Shop 
window. 

Then Mr. Dale went on. ‘‘He’s 
a fox terrier, the cutest, liveliest lit- 
tle fellow.”’ 

“Yes, I always liked fox ter- 
riers,’’ Mrs. Dale agreed. 

Jerry’s gray eyes went back to 
his plate. The shaggy puppy had 
long hairs, which Mrs. Dale did not 
like. 
‘*How’d vou like a fox-terrier 
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puppy, Son ?’’ Mr. Dale was asking. 
‘*T guess it would be fine,’”’ Jerry 
said politely. But there was a little 
ache inside him. He wanted that 
shaggy pup that looked like old 
Rags. ‘‘He liked me too,’”’ Jerry 
thought. ‘‘He wanted to get through 
that glass to lick my fingers.’’ 


He thought that if he had the 
shaggy pup he could name him 
Rags, the same as the dog he and 
Jimmy had once owned together. 
He did not want to hurt kind Dad- 
dy Dale’s feelings, though. It was 
grand of his new father to be will- 
ing to get him a dog of any kind. 

Nevertheless, when a 
fox-terrier puppy was sit- 
ting on Jerry’s chair at the 
dinner table the following 
evening, Jerry was disap- 
pointed. The fox terrier 
was a cunning animal. 
He waggled his fat body 
against Jerry’s side when 
Jerry picked him up and 
he tried to lick Jerry’s ear, 
but he was not so appeal- 


been. He was not like old 


Rags. Jerry had had a 


Y 
faint hope that when Dad- =\\' 


dy Dale went to buy a pup 
he would see the shaggy 
puppy and be won by him. 
But it had not turned out 
that way. 

“You like your dog, 
Son?’’ Mr. Dale asked 
kindly. ‘‘You don’t want 
me to take him back and 
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trade him for goldfish ?’’ 

Jerry grinned politely. ‘‘He’s 
cute,’’ he said. ‘‘I like him a lot.” 

He did like Binkie, as they named 
the little fox terrier. Binkie was 
a lively, merry little fellow. He 
kept Jerry busy trying to teach him 
not to chew rugs or eat slippers or 
roll in the coal bin. Binkie was 
jolly to romp with too. But every 
afternoon Jerry walked past the 
petshop window on his way home 
from school and tapped on the glass 
till ‘‘Little Rags’’ trotted up and 
wagged at him. 

‘**T suppose some day I’ll go past 
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ing as the shaggy mite had Up; ss @ oY 


“Won't you let me have Binkie?” 
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and he won’t be there,” Jerry 
thought. It was an unhappy idea. 

When Binkie had been a mem- 
ber of the Dale household a week, 
Amy, Mr. Dale’s little golden- 


‘haired niece, came for a visit. She 


took a great fancy to the little fox 
terrier at once. 

I love dogs, Jerry,”’ the lit- 
tle girl cried. ‘‘I have a kitten but 
nc dog at home. Won’t you let me 
have Binkie?”’ 

Jerry hesitated. He was fond of 
Binkie now, and he did not want to 
hurt kind Daddy Dale’s feelings by 
giving him away. Still he wanted 
to be generous and make little Amy 
happy. 

“T think Binkie is the sweetest 
puppy in the whole world,’’ Amy 
insisted. 

‘“‘Oh, there are lots of cute little 
dogs,’’ Jerry told her. ‘‘I’ll take 
you for a walk down past the Ave- 
nue Pet Shop and you'll see a lot 
of pups as cute as Binkie.”’ 

But when he took Amy to see the 
window, Amy still shook her head. 
Jerry pointed out Rags to her. 

‘*No, he isn’t so cute as Binkie,”’ 
Amy said. ‘‘He looks sad. Binkie 
is more fun.”’ 

“T believe little Rags would look 
jolly enough—if he could get out 
and play with us,’’ Jerry said. ‘I 
think he’s lonely.” 

‘‘Lonely—with all those puppies 
in the window with him?’’ Amy 
could not understand. 

“T used to be lonely in the Chil- 
dren’s Home after my brother was 
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taken away,’’ Jerry said thought- 
fully. 

The day she was leaving Amy 
begged Jerry again to give her 
Binkie to take with her. Jerry 
looked doubtfully at Daddy Dale. 

‘“Would you mind if I gave 
Binkie to her, Dad?’’ he asked. 

Mr. Dale smiled and laid his hand 
on Jerry’s shoulder. He was very 
fond of his small niece. ‘‘You’re 
a great kid, Son!’’ he said. ‘‘That’s 
a mighty generous and kind 
thought. I’ll get you Binkie’s 
brother from the petshop, if you’ll 
let Amy take Binkie home with her. 
I'll get you any dog in that window 
that you choose, Son.”’ 

Jerry felt suddenly _ glad. 
‘‘There’s a little old shaggy pup 
there with a spot over one eye——’’ 
he explained. 

‘*He’s yours if he’s still there,”’ 
Mr. Dale said. 

That night after Amy had rid- 
den away with her father and 
mother and Binkie, Jerry lay 
awake thinking about little Rags. 

‘*He has to be there when we go 
for him tomorrow,’’ Jerry thought. 
‘*He will be there!’’ But he was 
not sure. 

When Mr. Dale drove to the pet- 
shop with Jerry before dinner the 
following evening, Jerry hurried 
toward the window. Then he stood 
staring miserably and unbelieving- 
ly at the corner where little Rags 
usually lay curled. 


(To be continued) 
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POTATOES SAVED THE DAY 


ROSE B. FOSTER 


OTATOES were unknown in 

Europe till the Spaniards 
brought them from South Amer- 
ica in the sixteenth century. 

Our story, based upon an incident 
from the book “The States-General” 
by Erckmann-Chatrian, tells how the 
first potatoes were carried into 
France. The French peasants were 
very poor because of the heavy taxes 
imposed upon them by the king. His 
tax collectors, who were mostly 
greedy and heartless men, took every- 
thing they could lay their hands on. 
Frequent famines also added to the 
peasants’ troubles. They were often 
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hungry. In an effort to relieve the suf- 
fering, wandering French peddlers 
smuggled potato parings into the coun- 
try and gave them to the peasants to 
plant. But according to our story it re- 
mained for the children to cultivate the 
potato and to show their parents how de- 
licious and valuable a food it could be. 


MASTER CHAUVEL and his 

small daughter, Marguerite, 
trudged along the uneven road to 
the village of Phalzburg. It was 
late spring of the year 1778. The 
hills of eastern France were tinted 
with the blue of wild flowers and 
the pink of budding trees. In the 


distance the peddler and his daugh- 
ter could see the town’s buildings of 
native gray stone. 

“Tt seems good to be at home 
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again,’’ sighed Marguerite happily, 
breathing in the sweetness of the 
late afternoon. ‘‘ You are a fine ped- 
dler, Father. Only think how much 
you have sold, and yet you have 
many things left for the villagers. 
Are you sure the papers are safe? 
and the parings for the tubers? Are 
you very, very sure those are safe?”’ 
Master Chauvel shifted the huge 
willow basket from one shoulder to 
the other, and stopped to feast his 
eyes on the sunlit valleys and bud- 
ding trees before he answered her. 
‘*Yes, little Daughter, everything 
is well packed. The parings are in 
the leather bag, safe and sound.’’ 
‘“Won’t the neighbors be pleased 
when we tell them about the 
tubers?’’ Marguerite laughed with 
joy as they 
climbed the wind- 
ing street to its 
end. They 
stopped in front 
of the inn, but 
Marguerite ran to 
peep inside the 
forge where a boy 
of her own age 
was blowing the 
bellows. 
‘*Michael,’’ she 
called joyously, 
‘here we are. We 
brought seed for 
the tubers!”’ 


A crowd of peasants 
had gathered to hear 
the news 
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Wiping his soiled hands on his 
leathern apron, Michael hastened 
toward Marguerite. His eyes were 
shining as he welcomed her. 

‘*But tubers!’’ he exclaimed fi- 
nally, ‘‘what are they ?’’ 

‘*A new kind of food. You plant 
the parings in the springtime and 
they grow.’’ 

**So do beans and peas,’’ Michael 
reminded her. 

‘‘But these are different. They 
grow like turnips but with many 
tubers on one root.”’ 

cannot believe it,’’ exclaimed 
Michael, staring in wonder. 

‘But it is true,’’ Marguerite an- 
swered, ‘‘and before you cook the 
tubers you must pare them and save 
the parings for the next planting.”’ 

A crowd of peasants had gathered 
about Master Chauvel to see what 
the peddler had brought this time, 
and to hear the news. Master Jean 
and Dame Catherine came from the 
inn. 
‘*You shall not go begging this 
winter,’’ Master Chauvel told them, 
opening the leather bag. ‘‘You can 
plant these parings as you do any 
seed and they will 
make fine plants.”’ 

‘“You mean they 
will grow?’’ old 
Rigaud asked doubt- 
fully, leaning forward 
on his stick. 

“Yes. They grow 


in America and in England and in 
Prussia. By October they may be 
harvested. They taste something 
like chestnuts and may be cooked in 
water or in butter or any way at 
all.”’ 

Rigaud, the peasant, laughed 
scornfully as he took the handful of 
potato parings presented to him and 
threw them upon the ground. 

‘“*Be so foolish if you wish,”’ he 
said. ‘‘I shall plant my field to tur- 
nips and cabbages, and the autumn 
shall tell us which was right.”’’ 

Marguerite and Michael, who had 
come from the forge, scrambled to 
the ground and gathered up the 
parings Rigaud had thrown away. 

Master Chauvel opened one of 
the papers and began reading the 
news to the villagers. 

‘*Listen!’’ he said softly lest there 
be any of the king’s spies around, 
‘fat last General Washington has 
won a battle from the English. 
America has been in revolt a long 
time. The Americans would not pay 
the tax demanded of them by the 
English king. The time will come 
when we Frenchmen shall revolt 
against our king too.”’ 

“Tt would do no 
good to plant the par- 
ings,’’ Claude Huré 


They planted the par- 
ings in the light soil 
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said. ‘‘It would be but one more 
thing for the tax collectors to take. 
They would demand nine out of ev- 
ery ten plants that grew.’’ And he 
too threw his parings down. 

Michael scrambled after these al- 
so, hiding them in his leathern 
apron, and Marguerite whispered 
to him: 

‘‘Let us have a little garden of 
our own back of Father’s dairy on 
the edge of the orchard. All our 
own. A secret garden!’’ 

the tax collectors——”’ 

‘They will not find it.’’ 

‘‘But that would be. wrong!’’ 
Michael whispered back. 

‘“‘No! Itis wrong for the tax col- 
lectors to demand so much. Let’s 
revolt, Michael. Let’s be the first 
to revolt and the first to plant the 
parings !”’ 

With Marguerite’s eyes spar- 
kling at him, and her feet danc- 
ing with excitement, 


there was nothing for ie 


Michael to do but follow 
her. They climbed the nar- 
row, winding path to her 
tiny home. 

‘““My father owes Mon- 
sieur Robin, the tax collec- 
tor, much money,’’ Mar- 
guerite explained. ‘“‘If I 
could raise enough 
tubers to help him pay 
the debt I should be 
so happy! Poor Fa- 
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ther, he must be away all day ped- 
dling and has no time for his gar- 
den. Let us plant these parings and 
water them well and see what will 
come of it.’’ 

Back of the dairy in the sun- 
shine, the children labored. They 
planted the parings in the light soil 
and watered them with water 
brought in buckets from the stream 
that hurried down the hillside. 
Through the blossoming June days, 
Michael spent every minute he 
could spare from the forge in the 
garden. When the first dark green 
leaves pushed their way through 
the soil, and when the first delicate 
yellow and white blossoms ap- 
peared, the children were wild with 
delight. Antoinette, the old serv- 
ant, watched them from the door- 
way. 

‘“Come now, and get your soup,”’ 
she would eall to them. ‘‘ You can- 
not live on promises, 
you know.”’ 

But the children 
laughed at her warn- 
ings as they brought 
water for the plants 
from the dwindling 
stream. When the 
dread drought of 
August came, they too 
felt for a while that 
there could be no har- 
vest whatever, but 
Marguerite remem- 
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bered her father’s statement, and 
told Michael: 

‘“‘T heard Father say that these 
plants do not require much water, 
so be of good cheer, Michael. You 
shall have full half the tubers to buy 
the books you want and perhaps go 
to the village school!”’ 

Then the children would work 
until dark settled over the hills and 
moonlight bathed the valleys in sil- 
ver mist, weeding and watering and 
fairly loving the garden into 
beauty. 

‘‘When my birthday comes, on 
the very last day of August’’—Mar- 
guerite fairly sang the words— 
‘‘and I give my friends the birth- 
day supper, I know I shall be long- 
ing to give them a taste of the 
tubers.”’ 

‘You know they must not be 
harvested until October,’’ Mich- 
ael reminded her. ‘‘The other 
children will have to wait as we 
do.”’ 

One evening Marguerite told 
her father about her plans for the 
birthday supper. 


‘*But,’’ said her father sadly, 
‘the people of the village are 
very poor this year because of the 
drought and because the tax col- 
lectors are demanding more than 
ever, and I, my child, am the 
poorest of them all. The party 
will have to be very small. Six 
children only, no more, besides 
yourself and Michael. There will 
not be enough money for more 
food.”’ 
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six of all,’’ Marguerite decided, 
‘‘and give them one grand feast. 
Poor, hungry little ones!’’ 

On the day of the party Antoi- 
nette cooked a large dinner sea- 
soned with garlic, and made a huge 
kettle of soup. Marguerite herself 
prepared a salad with the water- 
cress that grew along the edge of 
the stream. The table was spread 
out of doors under the trees. Soon 
the children would come. 

Marguerite dressed in a jumper 
frock with red straps over a white 
blouse, and a full red skirt, with red 
shoes and stockings. Quickly she 
ran the comb through her long 
black hair. 


‘‘T shall invite the very poorest 
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There was a knock at the door. 
Before Marguerite had time to bid 
them enter, Monsieur Robin, the 
tax collector, and two other burly 
men entered. They had big faces, 
long noses, great beards, and red- 
rimmed eyes. Their gaiters reached 
to their knees. One carried a basket. 

‘Well, little one, is the money 
ready?’? Monsieur Robin asked. 
Marguerite was trembling with 
fright but she glanced up at him 
smiling. 

‘‘Father will be home tonight and 
he will pay you then,’’ she said. 

‘‘He must have left a little money 
with you,’? Monsieur Robin said in 
a big voice, peering into a round 
basket on the chest of drawers. 
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‘*Only a little—and we spent that 
for the birthday——”’ 

‘*Ha, the birthday!’’ exclaimed 
the man with the basket, making 
straight for the little kitchen where 
the cooking was done, followed by 
the others. Into the little room 
they crowded, and while Monsieur 
Robin seized the soup, another 
clutched the pot of cabbage. The 
third started gobbling the salad. 

‘Oh, please do not take my birth- 
day supper!’’ Marguerite cried. ‘‘ It 
is for the poor children of the vil- 
lage. We made it for them.”’ 


‘*You made it for us, you mean, 
little one,’’ Monsieur Robin chuck- 
led. ‘‘It is now our own, our little 
birthday supper!’’ The men roared 

with laughter as 
they 


swaggered 
out into’ the 
bright sunlight. 
There was 
nothing to be 
done about it. An- 
toinette came 
from the corner 
where she had 
been hiding and 
followed her little 
mistress outside. 
If Michael had 
only been there, 


Monsieur Robin seized 

the soup, another 

clutched the cabbage. 

The third gobbled the 
salad 
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Marguerite thought. Still, even he 
could have done nothing. No one 
dared touch a tax collector. Far 
better to let him take everything 
than to be visited by the sheriff who 
would throw one into jail. She 
looked through her helpless, angry 
tears down the path on which the 
children would soon appear. As she 
looked she saw Michael coming. She 
ran to him and sobbed out her story. 

“There is nothing 
left,’? she finished. 

‘“What shall we 
do?’’ 

“Tf we had 
only planted 
beans——’’ he 
mourned, but she 
stopped him, her 
smile flashing 
forth again. 

“‘T spoke false- 


ly when I said to place the 
there was nothing ; tubers in the huge 
left. The tax collectors allan iron pot of hot water 
did not find the tubers. which swung over the 


The tubers are left. Oh, Michael, do 
you suppose that some of them 
could be ready? We cared for them 
so faithfully; we watered them! 
Could we not dig just one plant to 
see? The children must be fed!’’ 
Michael looked into her shining 
eyes and grasped the shovel leaning 
against the house. Together they 
ran to the potato patch. He set his 
foot firmly against the shovel and 
bent his back, and Marguerite bent 
her body also, so great was her de- 
sire to make the shovel bring up 
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tubers. The dirt flew. Then the 
miracle came! The two children 
stared and stared. On the end of 
each tiny rootlet hung a tuber as 
big as Marguerite’s fist. The chil- 
dren fell to their knees to bring 
forth more and more. 

“*T’ll run for a basket while you 
dig,’’ Marguerite cried. And again 
Michael pushed the spade into the 
earth. 


“That is enough,” 
said Marguerite, final- 
ly. ‘*Three apiece 
for the children 
and ’Toinette. Let 
us wash them at 
the stream and 
take them to the 
house—quick !”’ 

Antoinette was 
so overcome that 
she had no hands 


fire. She backed into the corner, 
while Marguerite herself emptied 
the basket. 

‘*Do you think they will jump out 
and bite you?’’ Marguerite laughed. 
‘‘Come now, and watch them while 
we play games with the children.” 

The little guests had arrived red- 
faced, dressed in their best, happy, 
expectant. Marguerite danced ex- 
citedly among them, from them to 
the kitchen and back, until the chil- 
dren could hardly continue their 

(Please turn to page 19) 
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(AWARDED A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By BETTY PROCTOR (8) 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ihave a little puppy 
And he is sure a dandy, 

And all my family being Scotch, 
We christened him plain Sandy. 


He is so cute—all black and white— 
He begs right at our table, 

And after dinner if some one calls, 
He’ll bark if he is able. 


I teach him lots of tricks, you see, 
I feed him biscuits, bread, and candy; 
And when I say my prayers at night, 
I pray for Mother, Dad, and Sandy. 


My Snowman 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By FLORENCE JEAN EGGERT (9) 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Yesterday I made a snowman 
With some new-fallen snow. 
I gave him a pair of eyes 
And a nose and mouth, you know. 


My father’s old hat adorned his head. 

He looked very real, but not a word he 
said. 

He stood there so stately until today, 

The sun shone out brightly and he 
melted away. 
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Travel 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By GEORGE MOSELEY LANE (12) 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


Oh, I would like to travel 
To many lands afar, 

To ride in the boat and ricksha 
And many a kind of car. 


But my best ambition 
Is to visit ancient Rome. 
Then at last I’d be content 
To go back to my home, sweet home. 


A Rainy Day 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By Lois MELLEMA (9) 
Muskegon, Mich. 


Today I stood in the doorway 
To see what I could see; 

And it was raining poppies, 
Poppies to give to me. 


And as I stood and looked some more, 
I looked across the street; 

And it was raining sugarplums, 
Good for me to eat. 


*Twas all my imagination, 

For nothing like that could come true, 
But if it did rain good things 

I'd give a half to you. 
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The Fairies’ Ball 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By CARMEN GONZALES (13) 
Olive View, Calif. 


Roses, amaryllis, lilies snow-white 

Glittering with dewdrops in the moon- 
light. 

Embedded in grass of emerald green, 

Diamond-like fireflies sparkling are seen. 


Crystalline waters from gold fountains 
flow, 

Rippling softly in the moonglow, 

And seated on toadstools all in a ring, 

The fairy folk gathered to dance and to 
sing. 

The little moonbeams on their perch in 
the sky 

Turned to their mother and bade her 
good-by, 

Then down they danced lightly in their 
silver shoon, 

And waved, as they came, to their 
mother the moon. 

Weaving so airily ’mong flowers so 
bright, 

They hung all the trees with dazzling 
light. 

Plucking the star flowers to wear in 
their hair, 

Surrounding their queen with faces fair, 

Dancing so gracefully, skipping about, 

Waking the flowers, calling them out, 

Playing with moths of great beauty and 
rare— 

Oh, the shimmering and sparkling go- 
ing on in the air! 


The beauty of the moonlight, the mock- 
ing bird’s song, 

The fairy queen seated amid the gay 
throng, 

Her hair with star blossoms beautifully 
crowned ; 

And woven from silk webs was her royal 
gown. 

And so through the night they happily 

played on 


Until fairy clocks called at break of 

dawn. 

All merriment stopped—the crickets’ 
gay tune, 

The dancing, the singing, the shine of 
the moon. 

The moonbeams returned to their perch 
in the sky 

Taking their lamps to shine up on high. 

And when Mister Sun peeked over a 
hill, 

The garden stood forsaken and every- 

thing still. 


Raindrops 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By GEORGE CARROLL 
Chapman, Kans. 


Merry little raindrops 
Falling to the ground; 

Hear them fall, hear them call 
With a gentle sound. 


The poems and stories on the guild pages 
are all written by children, and are chosen 
as the best of all the material that is sub- 
mitted each month. A note from an adult 
stating that the poem or story was entirely 
original with the child must accompany 
every contribution. Please do not ask us 
to acknowledge or return unused work. The 
large amount of material received makes 
this impossible. Every contribution is 
gladly received, however, and carefully read 
and we urge each reader to earn a guild 
membership card. Each of the three chil- 
dren whose work is judged best for the 
month is awarded a year’s free subscription 
for WEE WISDOM. Every child may keep 
trying until he earns a free subscription. 

Be sure to give your full name, age, and 
address with every letter and mail your work 
three months in advance of the month for 
which it is intended. May guild material 
should be at our office by the nineteenth of 
February, and June material by the nine- 
teenth of March. 
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Potatoes Saved the Day 


(Continued from page 16) 


tle. 


guerite directed her. 


games for curiosity. Then they danced 
back and forth with her. They watched 
Antoinette take the cover from the ket- 


“Stick a fork into the tubers,” Mar- 
“That is the way 
to tell whether they are done or not.” 

Antoinette obeyed. The tuber broke 
open, displaying the mealy, white in- 
terior. She dropped her fork in her sur- 
prise. The children stood open-mouthed 
and wide-eyed. Soon they were seated 
about the table, their eyes fastened up- 
on a dish heaped with the strange brown 


Tulips 
A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By BEVERLY HOPKINS (12) 
Decatur, Mich. 


Oh, quaint Dutch child across the sea, 
My tulips came from you to me; 

You too have seen their pretty heads 
Nod greetings from their flower beds. 
[have a friendliness for you 

Because you love the tulips too. 


(AWARDED 


Pinkle Purr 


(AWARDED A WEE WispomM 


SUBSCRIPTION) 


By CAROL M. WEsT (10) 
St. John, N. B., Canada 


Pinky is our kitten 
And she has silky fur; 
We just call her Pinky, 
But her name is Pinkle Purr. 


Her bed is warm under the stove, 
She has a lot of milk, 

And when you stroke her nicely 

She feels just like silk. 
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balls. Then Marguerite served the 
strange food. Each child took a cautious 
nibble and then, with delight on their 
faces they began to eat, never stopping 
until the last morsel was gone. Just as 
they finished eating, Marguerite’s eyes 
caught a shadow on the grass and she 


looked up to see her father. 
herself into his arms. 

“Oh, Father!” she cried, “we dug 
some of the tubers. They were for the 
hungry children. Say you are not 
angry.” 

Michael related the story while Master 
Chauvel beamed. 

“You saved the parings?” he asked, 
finally. 

“Oh, now what will happen?” Mar- 
guerite cried in dismay, “We forgot to 
pare them. We ate the parings! Do 
you think we shall die?” 

Master Chauvel roared with laughter. 

“No, my child. I have heard that many 
people eat parings and all. The small- 
est tubers themselves may be planted 
for the new harvest.” 

He turned to the wondering children 
and shook a warning finger at them as 
he said, “May you never forget that you 
have had the great honor of being the 
first in our district to taste the new 
food—perhaps the first in all of France. 
And may you live to see the day when 
potatoes are as plentiful as cabbages, 
and may they pay the taxes too, if there 
are taxes then.” 

Marguerite turned to Michael with 
happy eyes. 

“It was your labor, Michael.” 

“And your labor, too,” Michael re- 
minded her. 

“And the good black earth, and the 
water, and the sunshine, and your faith,” 
Master Chauvel added. 

“Vive Marguerite!’”’ shouted the chil- 
dren, as they hastened home to tell of the 
strange things that had happened that 
day. 


She flung 


It WAS such a rainy day, and the 

Queen could not find her um- 
brella. She was always losing it, 
but this time the matter was serious, 
for she had lost not simply an um- 
brella, but the very last umbrella in 
the royal coat closets. 

Of that the ladies in waiting were 
certain, for they had looked all 
through the palace, in every one of 
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By PHYLLIS B. MORDEN 


the seventeen royal closets, even the 
tiny dark one under the ballroom 
staircase ; and all to no good. Lady 
Thistledown had shaken out the 
royal robes of state until the buttons 
clattered, Lady Ariel had poked her 
pink fingers into all the old boots, 
and Lady Flittermouse had even 
been so brave as to turn out the 
royal coachman’s pockets—when he 
was not looking! 

There they were—the very last 
umbrella lost, and the rain coming 
down! Over all the spider-web 
telegraph lines went this message: 
“Tt’s raining butterflies and honey- 
bees, and the Queen’s lost her last 
umbrella.”’ 

The worst of it all was that the 
royal umbrella man, after making 
up more umbrellas than he thought 
even the Queen could lose, had gone 
on a week’s vacation without leav- 
ing a forwarding address. 

All the ladies and gentlemen of 
the court gathered in the throne 
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room to rack their brains, while ev- 
ery inventor in the kingdom figured 
so hard and so fast that useless 
plans blew about like plum petals 
in April. But nobody could think 
of a thing, and it was such a rainy 
day! 

While every one worried and the 
Queen and the ladies wept, there 
came a sudden knocking at the pal- 
ace gate. 

‘*Who’s there ?”’ cried the guard, 
splashing through the puddles. 

‘*Who’s there ?’’ echoed the Lord 
Chamberlain from his place near 
Her Majesty. 

“‘T have something for the 
Queen,’’ replied a hoarse voice. 

‘*A gift for Her Majesty ?’’ ques- 
tioned the guard, hopefully. ‘‘ Per- 
haps it’s an umbrella!’’ 

gift for Her Majesty !’’ 

The Lord Chamberlain leaped up 
and opened the door. ‘‘Come in, 
come in!”’ 

Though they waited for a long 
time nobody came, and they were 
about to give up looking when a pair 
of little horns appeared over the 
edge of the doorstep. 

‘‘Humph!’’ snorted the Lord 
Chamberlain, ‘‘it’s only Old Slow.’’ 

‘‘Old Slow But Sure,’’ corrected 
the snail in a bad humor, as he 
trundled his gray shell into the 
room. He ran his horns in and out, 
peering with his weak eyes at the 
bright court dresses. 


He was one of the oldest and odd- 
est of the Queen’s subjects and no 
one knew very much about him. He 
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or 


was laughed at for carrying his 
house about on his back, but he ex- 
plained that it saved carrying an 
umbrella. And if the roof should 
catch fire, he often remarked, there 
was always some one home to put 
out the blaze. 

Bowing first to the Queen and 
then to the court ladies, he said, 
‘*Your Majesty, as a loyal and true 
subject, I have come to offer you 
the protection of my house, now 
that you have lost your last um- 
brella.”’ 


‘*How jolly!’ cried Her Majesty, 
brushing away her tears. ‘‘I’ve al- 
ways wanted to have a winding 
staircase, and JI think your house is 
very clever. Thank you so much.”’ 

Clumsily Old Slow slid out 
through the round door, and beck- 
oned the Queen to climb in; but try 
as she might, there was no way she 
fitted—no way except backwards, 
and then to move about she had to 
put her hands on the floor. 

“This will never do! So undig- 
nified!’? Lady Ariel blushed like 
a hedge rose to see the crown tumble 
down over the Queen’s eyes. 

‘We'll see what the royal car- 
penter thinks,’’ said Her Majesty, 
putting out a hand for the Lord 
Chamberlain to help her, ‘‘about a 
little settee by the door and some 
wheels underneath. Oh, help!’’ she 
shrieked, turning pale. ‘‘I can’t get 
out!”’ 

All the ladies screamed. The 
Lord Chamberlain and _ the 
court gentlemen pulled at Her 
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Majesty’s arms until every one was 
red in the face, but there she was, 
stuck tight in the narrow passage. 

‘*Blockheads!’’? Old Slow had 
been creeping nearer. ‘‘Be quiet, 
Your Majesty, be quiet!’’ he said. 
Then with one heave of his body he 
flung the shell on its side and out 
popped the Queen, heels over crown. 

She sat on the floor with her robes 
spread every which way and kicked 
her heels with indignation. ‘‘Some- 
body think of something!’’ she com- 
manded. 


The whole company fell to think- 
ing very hard and no one noticed 
that Old Slow took up his unwanted 
gift and lumbered away, grumbling 
about the well-known ingratitude 
of rulers. Nothing broke the silence 
in the throne room, nothing but the 
steady beat of rain on the windows 
and the singing of the kettle in the 
palace kitchen. 

Just as every one was in the midst 
of his thinking, a light gleamed un- 
der the door and a noise like the 
erackling of dry sticks met their 
ears. But the Lord Chamberlain, 
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snoring in a corner, snored on. 

Through the keyhole trickled a 
flame like a golden thread, and 
there was Will-o’-the- Wisp, flicker- 
ing here and there in a mad dance. 
He fluttered over to the Lord Cham- 
berlain, tickled his ear, and chuck- 
led in his dry, crackling fashion. 
The Lord Chamberlain, very much 
surprised, sat up with a great rub- 
bing of his eyes and muttered 
something about having a cinder 
under the lid of his left eye. 

‘‘T was in the marsh just now,’’ 
began Will-o’-the-Wisp, making 


himself first tall like a -cathedral 
candle and then small as a dying 
ember; ‘‘I was in the marsh just 
now, and I heard Warts, the toad, 
singing.”’ 

‘“Remarkable,”’ sniffed the Lord 
Chamberlain, angry that he had 
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been caught snoring, ‘‘and you come 
with such foolish talk when the 
Queen has lost her last umbrella ?”’ 

‘*That’s why,’’ said Will. ‘‘ Warts 
was singing a song.”’ 

‘*Walderal!’’ snapped the Lord 
Chamberlain; ‘‘also fiddledeedee!’’ 

‘‘He was singing a song,’’ con- 
tinued Will, swinging from a tassel 
of the royal cushion, ‘‘and it ran 
like this: 

‘¢*Why must lost umbrellas 

So trouble our dear fairy 

Queen? It’s really silly! 

Why does she always carry 

An umbrella, when a toadskin 

Of spotty brown and green 

Would make a fairy raincoat 

To fit our fairy Queen?’ ”’ 

‘*A raincoat! How nice!’’ cried 
the Queen. ‘‘ Why didn’t you think 
of that ?’’ she asked the Lord Cham- 


There she was, 
stuck tight in the 
narrow passage 
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berlain. ‘‘Go at once and bring 
Warts to me. At once!”’ 

The heralds puffed their cheeks 
and blew their trumpets, the Lord 
Chamberlain put on his galoshes, 
and they splashed away. 

In a jiffy they were back again. 
Warts, breathless at the great honor 
of an audience with the Queen, was 
not more than five hops ahead of 
them. 

‘‘TIndeed, Your Majesty,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘I was thinking of noth- 
ing at all, when it just popped into 
my head all at once, Why should 
our Queen have to carry an um- 
brella?’’ He threw back his head 
and began to sing in a big bass voice 
that made the windows rattle: 


‘“‘T get along fine 
In a toadskin, I do, 
In rain or in shine; 
And why couldn’t you ?’’ 

‘‘That’s very clever,’’ admitted 
the Queen, ‘‘and the Lord Cham- 
berlain never could have thought of 
that!’ 

“‘T brought one 
along for Your Ma- 
jesty to try on,”’ 
said Warts, los- 


He shook out 
the skin and 
draped it over 
his webbed fin- 
gers. 

**Lovely ma- 
terial,’’ said the ladies, 
touching the spotty 
fabric, ‘‘so silky, and 


ing his shyness. 


dots are quite the fashion now.”’ 

The Queen put on the skin and 
stood looking at herself in the mir- 
ror. ‘‘I’m afraid it won’t do,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘for it’s much too large.”’ It 
was too large, for it trailed out on 
the floor. As for Her Majesty’s 
hands, they were lost completely in 
the sleeves. 

‘“‘Now, now,’’ croaked Warts, 
gathering up a fold in the back, 
‘just you wait. Bring me a few 
thorns, please,’’ he said, turning to 
Lady Thistledown, ‘‘and in one flip 
of a trout’s tail, I’ll have it done up 
in style.”’ 

He took a mouthful of thorns, 
pinned here and tucked there, and 
as he had promised, in one flip of 
a trout’s tail there was the Queen 
in the neatest little raincoat imag- 
inable. 

‘‘Now comes the stitching,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Darning Needle, who lives 
near the swamp, is just the fellow 
for that job. If you’ll step out of 
it, Your Majesty, I’ll see that it is 
ready for you before lunch.”’ 

Away Warts hopped, and 

before the Queen had 
decided upon a cos- 


- tia tume for her walk, he 


was back with 
the coat all 
seamed and 
pressed, and a 
row of peri- 
winkle shells 
sewed down the 
front to act as 


(Turn to page 44) 
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HE BOLD-LOOKING man with the 

crossbow on his shoulder is William 
Tell, Switzerland’s most famous legend- 
ary hero. We picture this stamp not 
because it is rare, but because it tells 
an interesting story, recalling to our 
memory the legend of Tell’s brave deeds. 

Historians have proved that there is 
no basis of truth for the story of William 
Tell. It is true that there was a man of 
that name, but he could never’ 
have done half the wonder- 
ful things that the legend 
says he did. The story be- 


Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


The stamp pictures a small boy holding 
a crossbow that is larger than himself. 
The boy is William Tell’s son. He and 
his father were captured by the Aus- 
trians, but the Austrian captain, who 
did not believe the many stories of Tell’s 
skill with the crossbow, told him that he 
might go free if he could shoot an apple 
from the boy’s head. 

Tell easily hit the apple. If you will 
look carefully, you will see that the boy 
pictured on the stamp is holding it in his 
hand with the arrow stick- 


gan no one knows where, and 
for hundreds of years it has 
been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, 
when the mountain blizzards 
are howling around their lit- 
tle cottages, Swiss families 


ing through it. When ques- 
tioned Tell said that another 
arrow, which he had in his 
quiver, was intended for the 
Austrian captain if the first 
one had struck his son. At 
that the captain had him 
thrown into chains again, 


gather about their warm 
fires while the old folks tell of this hero’s 
many brave deeds. 

According to the legend, William Tell 
lived at the time the Swiss people were 
fighting to win their freedom from the 
Austrians who then had control of their 
country. He is supposed to have led the 
Swiss to victory and freedom, and they 
think of him in much the same way that 
we think of George Washington. Tell’s 
courage has become a symbol of the 
bravery of the Swiss people, and it is 
natural that they should picture him 
on their stamps. 

Another Swiss stamp that you prob- 
ably have in your album brings to mind 
the best known of Tell’s many adventures. 
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but he was finally able to es- 
cape and lead his people to 
victory over the Austrians. 

Every time you turn a 
page in your stamp album there are new 
scenes and new faces spread before you. 

You will get much more fun out of col- 
lecting if you take time to learn why 
these pictures are on the stamps; for 
the story behind the picture is often 
more interesting than the color, the per- 
foration, the watermark, or even the 
value of the stamp. 

. Next month I shall tell you about a 
group of stamps that have an unusually 
interesting story. They picture the dif- 
ferent ways in which mail is carried. 
You will be surprised to learn of the 
many queer ways by which mail travels. 
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ONEEYED BILL 


By Elizabeth Heas 


Here I go over the ocean! 


With the salt spray flying high, 


And a wind in my sails 
From the sou 'wester gales, 
And a black patch over my eye. 


I'm One-Eyed Bill, the pirate— 
Beware of my roving fleet! 
You're wrong if you think 


My black patch is ink 


And my ocean is just the street. 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


“ A® WE ready to begin our treas- 

ure hunt for happiness once 
more?” asked the Cheerfulness Elf as 
the Boosters gathered for their March 
meeting. 

“We’re ready,” laughed Sally Sue and 
Mary as they struggled out of mufflers 
and galoshes. 

“So are we,” chorused Happy, Don, 
and Chuck. 

“First,” smiled the Cheerfulness Elf, 
“we will have some one give a report 
of how he has been progressing in his 
search. Don, what success have you 
had?” 

“Not much,” admitted Don, lowering 
his head. ‘I—I—my brother wanted to 
play with my scooter and—and I 
wouldn’t let him, and once Mother 
wanted me to stay at home and help 
her when I wanted to go over to Chuck’s 
house, and I was cross all day.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf looked trou- 
bled— 

“The treasure of happiness lies in the 
sunny Valley of Unselfishness,” he said, 
“and you are headed in just the opposite 
direction, Don. You are going toward 
the Land of Selfishness, where it is al- 
ways cold and dark and the sun never 
shines.” 

“How can I get turned around again?” 
Don asked eagerly. 

“Can you tell him, Happy?” asked the 
Cheerfulness Elf. 

“When I start to be selfish about 
something,” said Happy slowly, “I make 
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myself stop and remember all the nice 
things that others do for me.” 

“A fine idea,” smiled the Cheerful- 
ness Elf, while the rest of the Boosters 
applauded. 

“T think I know what you mean,” said 
Don, “and I’m going to turn around and 
start in the right direction this very 
minute. Mary, you wanted to ride on 
my sled coming over, but I wouldn’t let 
you. How would you like to have me 
pull you all the way home?” 

“Why, Don, I’d love it!” exclaimed 
Mary. 

“Good for you, Don!” said Chuck, 
slapping him on the back. “I’m sure 
you’re going to be one of the first to 
find the treasure.” 


The Booster Club offers a hearty wel- 
come to each and every boy and girl. 
If you wish to become a member, just 
send a card or letter to the Booster 
Club secretary at 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo., and you will receive an appli- 
cation blank. There is no charge for 
membership. _ 

A Booster pin in the likeness of the 
three monkeys Hear No Evil, See No 
Evil, and Speak No Evil is given free 
to each Booster who sends in four regu- 
lar monthly reports and a year’s sub- 
scription for WEE: to some 
friend. 

Edward’s letter carries a good sug- 

gestion for starting the day right. The 
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world would be a happier place if we 
should all start the day with a cheerful 
word. 
Heed this saying, boys and girls, 
“Cheerful words are priceless pearls.” 
Dear Secretary: I am trying to keep the 
pledge. I try to start each morning with 
a cheerful word. Sometimes it is hard to 
keep the pledge, but somehow I manage. 
I am glad that I am a Booster. I say The 
Prayer of Faith every night and morning. 
I am sending good thoughts to all the 
Boosters, and wish them love and success. 
—Edward Woodin. 


Barbara Ann’s letter has so many 
good thoughts in it that we should like 
to share it with Boosters everywhere. 

Dear Secretary: I am trying to build my 
health temple high, but I am not succeeding 
very well. If I get to thinking bad and 
unkind things, I always remember I am a 


really should forgive any one who has 
harmed us.—Barbara Ann Cochennet. 


God is a loving friend who is always 
beside us. He watches over us, pro- 
tects us, and heals us. Dorothy has 
found out that with God as her help she 
“can’t be sick.” 

Dear Secretary: I have been sick, but I 
am getting better. One day I closed my 
eyes and talked to God just as if He was 
my friend. I thought He was sitting be- 
side me. I told Him how I felt. He made 
me feel sleepy and comfortable, and my 
mother said I would be better. 

I just love WEE WISDOM. I watch for 
it in the mail each month.—Dorothy Irene 
Malone. 


Don is sending out his word planes 
of joy and helpfulness. God is the real 


A GAME 


Here’s just a little game of life 
That you might like to play. 
The rules are very simple: 
You begin anew each day. 
On waking bring to mind some joy. 
Call this new day a game, 
And if unthinkingly your lips 
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RUTH E. DAY 


A dark thought start to frame, 
Just open wide your mouth— 
Pretend it was a yawn! 
Then stretch and stretch and smile 
a bit, 
And the dark thought will be 
gone! 


Booster and that I should think only good, 
kind thoughts. I always pray to God and 
ask Him to forgive me for thinking unkind 
things. I am going to write in this letter 
a little verse I usually say before I pray. 
It makes me really think about my prayer. 


“Oh, let us when we try to pray 

Not only mind the words we say, 

But let us try with earnest care 

To have our hearts go with our prayer.” 


I think a good motto for the Booster Club 
would be “Be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving each other,” because we 
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pilot of these planes, and they fly 
straight to the hearts of those to whom 
they are sent. 


Dear Secretary: The airplane game is a 
very good one, and helps me with my school- 
work and in my play. Our teacher is in- 
terested in WEE WISDOM, and wants to read 
us the stories. I am always glad when my 
“book” comes. 


My grandmother is going to give a 
childrens’ party, and we are going to play 
the games we read about in WEE WISDOM. 
—Donald W. Butcher. 
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Boosters are always busy and happy. 
Rupert has many things to do, but he 
has not forgotten his Booster pledge. 
We hope that he succeeds in becoming 
a member of the band. 

Dear Booster Club: I am very sorry that 
I am so late in sending you my letter. I 
am so busy at school. I like WEE WISDOM. 
I am glad that I joined the Booster Club, 
and I hope I can get my monkey pin soon. 
I have tried very hard to keep the pledge. 

At our school we have a band. The leader 
is the same one who led the Kitsilano band 
that won the prize at the Chicago World’s 
Fair. I am anxious to join—Rupert Rud- 


dell. 


God always answers our prayers when 
we pray believing. Nadine believed 
this, and her prayer was answered. 

Dear Boosters: This time I have not for- 
gotten to write to you. I have kept the 
pledge, and am very glad about it. 

One day we had a spelling test in 
our class. All the other classes had had the 
same test, and the one that got all of the 
one hundred and twenty-five words right 
would be the best speller in the school. 

The day of the test came, and I could 
not remember how to spell just one word, 
so I said The Prayer of Faith, and I won. 
—Nadine F. Perry. 


Edward is learning that by knowing 
that God is our help, and by doing good 
to others we make our heaven wherever 


we are. 

Dear Secretary: I am glad to know that 
heaven is not in the sky, but that it is a 
state of mind. I will try to become a good 
Booster. I have not been ill once since I 
became a member. 

My body is a temple of God, and I will 
keep it clean—Edward Beezley. 


Spring is on the way! 

The pussy willows are peeping out 
along the streams, and the robin red- 
breasts are back. The treasure of hap- 
piness should not be hard to find these 


days. THE SECRETARY. 
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READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Joan Tompkins (9 years), 122 E. 55th 
St., New York City, N. Y.; Bessie Mae Ben- 
dorf (13), Box 273, Scotia, Calif.; Katherine 
Smotherman (12), 4500 Alabama Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Beverly Bendorf, P. 0. 
Box 83, Scotia, Calif.; Lena Frey, 3917 18th 
St., San Francisco, Calif.; Marilyn Jacobs 
(10), 1225 45th St., Sacramento, Calif.; 
Laveita McDaniel (11), 83604 Maryland Ave., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Dudley Thompson, Jr.. 
2020 S. Redford St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Billie 
Jean Gibson, Route 1, Box 43, Bakersfield, 
Calif.; Margaret Hill (9), 1544 11th St., 
Greeley, Colo.; Helen Hill (11), 1544 11th 
St., Greeley, Colo.; Rodger McKee, 1003 
Cornell Ave., Flint, Mich.; Junior Hoagland, 
Dryhead, Mont.; Edward Woodin (12), 
Naches, Wash.; Kathleen Morrison (9), 815 
E. 46th St., Tacoma, Wash.; Marilyn Joy 
Stubbs, 18 Robeson St., Athens, Tenn.; Ruby 
L. Phang (12), 52 Laws St., Kingston, 
Jamaica, B. W. I.; Dorothy Otto (8), Read- 
ing, Mich.; Yvonne Shockley (13), Box 434, 
Sunnyside, Wash.; Marvel R. Hoagland, 
Dryhead, Mont.; Louise Davenport (11), 8 
Messinger St., Canton, Miss.; Jimmy Drum 
(12), Route 4, Box 32, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
June Shaw (12), 79 Ramsdell Ave., Buffalo, 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF 
OTHER READERS 
Ruby L. Phang: prayers for success and 
ability to keep the pledge; Wilbert Silva: 
prayers to improve his reading; Samuel 
Davis: prayers for prosperity; Corine 
Davis: prayers for clothes and work for 
her father; Jack Olcott: prayers for help 
with arithmetic; Jewel Caliver: prayers for 
her grandmother’s health; Andrew Hinkle: 
prayers for self; Sarah Anne Garrison: help 
in schoolwork; Williamina Laurie: to be a 
good Booster, and for her mother’s health; 
Jimmy Barbour: prayers for a bicycle of his 
own; Golden Lily Booster Club: prayers for 
a chapel, song books, and prosperity; John 
Tuttle: prayers for a bicycle; Laurel Pres- 
ton: prayers to keep the pledge; Aston Zach- 
ariah Preston: help in schoolwork; Margot 
Ann Woolf: prayers for the health of her 
family and for help in schoolwork; Juanita 
Brown: prayers to be able to get her music 
and schoolwork; Leonia Starky: prayers for 
herself and family; Beverly Bendorf: 
prayers for self; Freda Midgley: to keep the 
pledge, and health of herself and aunt. 
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When Mis-ter Foot and Mis-tress Foot Go out to take a walk, They 


| 
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rit.) - 


stroll a- long so slow - ly, And oft-en stop to talk. But 
a tempo | 
Mis-ter Foot and Mis-tress Foot, When go-ing home from school, They 


hur-ry right a-long Just as fast as they can skip; For that is Moth-er’s rule. 
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‘The Winner 


By Katherine Edelman 


Spring and winter met together 
In the queerest kind of weather. 


Skies were blue, the sun was bright, 


Yet fields and streets were snowy white. 


Winter cried, “Earth bows to me.” 


Spring smiled back, “Just wait and see.” 


Which won out? Of course you know— 


The warm sun melted ice and snow! 


we 
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Marjorie Hartwell 
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It’s Time to Build That 
) Bird House 


Something for boys to make 


By LAURENCE FULLER 
7° 
A LL WINTER bird lovers have been feeding and ° , 
watering the feathered friends that have remained A [ ij l| 
with us during the cold weather. Now that the snow- 
drifts have melted birds are able to find their own food. 
Most any day they will be joined by thousands of their kind who have spent 
the winter in the south and now are journeying north for the nesting season. 
The bluebird and robin dre usually the first to return from their southern 
trip. Robin Redbreast and his mate make their nest of straw and mud in the 
. fork of a tree, or sometimes under the eaves of a house. Should you wish to 
help, place a nesting shelf in a well-protected place. Several shelves would be 
better, for robins like a new nest for each brood. 

Bluebirds fly north in March and April, and are found in most States east of 
the Rocky Mountains. Of all birds, except the wren, the bluebird likes a ready- 
made nesting box the best. When once bluebirds have selected your bird house 
Se you have a yearly tenant, for unlike many birds they return to the same home 


year after year. 

If you wish to make a house for this “flash of blue,” it should be at least 7 
inches wide, 5 inches across, and 8 inches deep, inside measure. The door is a 
circle 114 inches in diameter, placed close to the top so that the young birds or 
fledglings cannot get out until they are strong enough to fly. 

A nesting box similar to the one shown in figure A 
is easy to make. Pieces of scrap lumber such as are 
usually found in a basement or woodshed can be used 
for boards. Gather a few nails, some screws, and sev- 
eral strips of bark, and you are ready to begin. The 
front board is 7 inches wide and 8 inches long, the 
i” i back board 1 inch shorter. For the sides, two boards 
vIn | | are needed, each 5 inches wide and 8 inches long. Nail 
| them together to form a hollow box having the bottom 
a ends even. Bore a hole 114 inches in diameter in the 
| middle of the front board, two inches from the top. 
hata Next, saw off the top of the side boards at an angle so 
> ! \ : that they will slope from the front board to the back 
board. 

The roof will be about 8 inches square and should 
well (Please turn to page 38) 
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A Cross-Stitch Alphabet 


By JOANNE DEE 


 Prymanng your own initials from this alphabet and copy them for your mono- 
gram. They may be worked in cross-stitch on fine-checked material or on 
plain material by using “cross-stitch canvas.” (You can obtain cross-stitch can- 
vas in the needlework department of any large department store for a small sum.) 
To use the canvas baste it in place, then with your embroidery thread stitch in 
the initials by counting off the squares in the canvas to correspond with the 
squares in the pattern. When through, pull out the canvas one thread at a time. 
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Keeping True 
LESSON STORY 9, MARCH 3, 1935 


Our lesson for today gives us the 
story of Ananias and his wife Sapphira. 
You will find the story in Acts 5:1, 5. 
In the early days of the church, many of 
the members sold all their personal pos- 
sessions, such as homes, lands, and so 
forth, and put the money into a common 
purse or fund from which all the mem- 
bers paid their bills. This generous act 
was not demanded of them, but they did 
it because of their love for one another 
and their faith in God’s power to supply 
their needs. 

Ananias and his wife owned a piece 
of land, which they sold. Instead of 
giving all the money to the church, they 
gave only a part. They did not sin by 
giving only a part, but because they 
gave the part as if it were all the money 
they had received from the land. This 
was acting a falsehood, and it was wrong. 

To act a falsehood is just as wrong 
as to tell one. A little girl of my ac- 
quaintance once took a stick of chewing 
gum that belonged to her brother. She 
immediately began chewing it. When 
he came hunting for it she offered to 
help hunt. By so offering she directed 
suspicion away from herself. She was 
then guilty not only of dishonesty, but 
of untruthfulness also. 

In The Prayer of Faith we find the 
statement, “I now am wise, I now am 
true.” To be really true we must be 
true both in act and in speech. This was 
not the first time Ananias had been un- 
true, for Peter said that Satan (or evil) 
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filled Ananias’s heart. One false word 


or act brings about another. Had An- 
anias been true he would have brought 
to the church the portion of money that 
he wanted to give and said that he was 
giving that portion. Then he would 
have been true to himself, to God, and 
to his fellow church members. They 
would have been grateful for his help. 

Had my little friend told her brother 
that she had taken his gum he might 
have been angry for the moment, but he 
would have forgiven her and she would 
have been guilty of only one wrong in- 
stead of two. 

To help us keep true this week let us 
keep this thought in mind: 

“T now am true.” 


Making Ourselves Acceptable 
LESSON Story 10, MARCH 10, 1935 


To understand the lesson story for 
today, which is found in Acts 10:19, 20, 
24, 34, 35, we believe it will be best 
for you to begin with the 9th verse of 
chapter 10 and read through the 35th 
verse. This Bible story tells of a vision 
that came to Peter. A vision is some- 
thing one sees with his mind rather than 
with his eyes. In the vision Peter saw 
a number of animals and God told him 
that they were all clean. Immediately 
after Peter saw the vision three strange 
men came to ask his help. Before see- 
ing the vision Peter might have refused 
to help these men, but having seen the 
vision he knew it meant that God looks 
upon all men as good and expects all 
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men to serve one another. So Peter 
went with the men. He said later, “I 
perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons: but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh in righteous- 
ness, is acceptable to him.” By these 
words Peter meant that he knew that 
God will do as much for one person as 
He will for another. Some people will do 
more for one person than they will for 
another. Because this is true of people 
we sometimes think it is true of God. 

Peter also said, “In every nation he 
that feareth him, and work- 
eth righteousness, is accept- 
able to him.” When Peter 
spoke of fear he did not 
mean “to be afraid of” as 
we fear being hurt. He 
meant “to look up to or give 
heed to.” The sentence 
really means “In every na- 
tion he that loves God or 
gives heed to God’s law and 
does good is acceptable to 
God.” 

Young boys and girls 
often feel that they have to 
wait until they are older be- 
fore they can have their 
prayers answered. This is 
not true, for God is no re- 


Opening Prison Doors 
LESSON SToRY 11, MARCH 17, 1935 


Our lesson story for today is a beau- 
tiful story of an answered prayer. Read 
Acts 12:5, 17. In the story Peter is in 
prison. He was put there by King 
Herod, who expected to slay Peter. The 
prison was strongly built with heavy 
iron gates, and Peter was bound with 
chains and guarded closely by two sol- 
diers. It would seem that he was help- 
less. But Peter had long since learned 
to ask God for help with 
his problems. Both he and 
his friends were praying 
for his freedom from the 
prison. 

Remember that Peter was 
the same man who had run 
away when some one asked 
him if he was a friend of 
Jesus’. Then Peter had 
been frightened, and in his 
fear he denied his friend- 
ship for Jesus. If you 
read this story carefully, 
you will see that it says that 
Peter slept between two sol- 
diers who were guarding 
him to see that he did not 
escape. Peter was no longer 


specter of persons. A child 
who prays believing that 
God answers prayer will re- 
ceive his answer just as 
surely as a grown person will. A child 
who keeps God’s laws by being truthful, 
honest, and kind is just as acceptable to 
God as the person in the highest posi- 
tion in the land. 

All people everywhere are really seek- 
ing to know God’s will and to know how 
to make their lives acceptable to Him. 
To help you to know that you are ac- 
ceptable to God use this thought: 

God loves me and accepts all that I 
do for Him. 
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Peter preaches to 
the gentiles 


ERE Taira afraid. He asked God for 
his freedom, believed that 
his prayer would be an- 
swered, and went to sleep. 

In the night an angel came and loosed 
his chains, told him to put on his san- 
dals and arrange his clothes to leave the 
prison. Peter did not stop to question 
the angel. He simply obeyed. When 
they came to the heavy iron door the 
angel unlocked it and Peter went out a 
free man. God did for Peter what 
Peter could not do for himself. Peter 
immediately went to his friends. When 
he came to their door he knocked and 
had to wait until some one came to open 
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it. God does not send His angels to 
open doors for us that we can open for 
ourselves. 

God does answer prayer. Very often 
He answers our prayers by show- 
ing us how to do the thing we want to 
do. He shows us by giving us thoughts. 
If you find your lessons hard, ask God 
to give you understanding. If you find 
it hard to make friends, ask God to help 
you to be a good friend to others. You 
will be as surprised as Peter’s friends 
were when you see how quickly your 
prayers are answered. 

Use this thought this 
week: 


“God is my help in every 


need.” 


Good for Evil 


LESSON STORY 12, MARCH 
24, 1935 


Surely all who have heard 
and loved the story of Jesus’ 
life would truly like to be 
Christians. 

In our lesson for today 
Peter tells us what sort of 
person a true Christian is. 
You may read the lesson 


toward the person who acts ugly toward 


you. The second way is to refuse to 
act kindly toward that person. Let me 
make the thought clear in this way: 
Suppose a schoolmate blames you for 
something you did not do. Then you 
have an opportunity to accuse him of 
something, and you do so. That is re- 
turning evil for evil in a positive way. 
Now suppose that he has falsely ac- 
cused you, and you are feeling hurt. 
Then some one else blames him for 
something that you know your school- 
mate did not do. If you re- 
main silent and fail to de- 
fend him you have returned 
evil for evil just as surely 
as if you yourself had ac- 
cused him. Peter says we 
should bless those who act 
evilly toward us. If you 
come to the defense of your 
schoolmate when he needs 
you, you bless him. 

Our space will not permit 
us to discuss all the fine 
Christian qualities that 
Peter describes, but we 
should like to have you read 
the Bible story for your- 
selves. Then try to think 


for yourself in I Peter 3:8- 


of ways that you can use 


18. Peter says that Chris- 
tians should be like-minded. 
Persons who are _like- 
minded think alike, or in other words, 
they agree. Peter’s Christian would be 
one who is tender-hearted and humble— 
one who loves others and has a brotherly 
feeling for them such as the members 
of a family have for one another. A 
true Christian would not act unkindly 
or selfishly or cruelly toward another 
person even if that person acted in such 
a manner toward him. 

There are two ways of returning evil 
for evil. The first way is to act ugly 
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Peter being led 
from prison 


the thoughts that Peter 
gives. For instance, he 
says, “Let him refrain his 
tongue from evil.” Those 
of you who are members of the Booster 
Club are already doing that. 
To help you this week say: 
“All things Iam, can do and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 


me.” 


What Have You Gained? 
REVIEW LESSON 13, MARCH 31, 1935 


Before you go to Sunday school this 
week take your WEE WISDOM maga- 
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zines for January, February, and March, 


and read the subjects of the Bible lessons 7) 
for those months. See how much of the f{ 
lessons you can remember. If youcan 
remember one thought out of each les- rectangle Mant 
son I think you have done well. If you = 
have used one thought from each les- 
son to help you toward becoming a bet- 
ter boy or a better girl, I think you have 
done very well indeed, and I believe you 
will agree with me that reading Bible 
stories is well worth while. 

A thought for this week: 
“God walks beside me, guides my way, 
Through every moment of the day.” 


Se 


It’s Time to Build That Bird House 
(Continued from page 33) 


lap over the sidepieces a little all the 

way round. Nail it firmly in place. 

Fashion a floor board 7 inches square 

to match the sides evenly, and fasten it 

on with four screws. By using screws 

the floor may be easily removed after ; pHovel 
the young birds have flown, to clean the March comeo in Tike a Tomb, ond, 
bird house. Attach a strip on the back 
as shown in the illustration. With this 
the house may be securely fastened to a 
tree or an outbuilding. Bluebirds like 
their homes from five to ten feet above 
the ground. 

Finally, cover the bird house with 
strips of bark, as in figure B, or with 
bunches of twigs. Rustic houses will at- 
tract birds that will keep away from 
freshly painted ones. 


Table Blessing 
By THEODOSIA SMITH 
For all the lovely things I see 


My thanks, dear Lord, I give to 
Thee. 
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(CCORALEE was ahead. She raced 

up to the schoolhouse. The other 
Spartans dashed after her, each 
running as fast as he could. The 
Mareh wind blew Coralee’s coat 
straight out and swirled her red 
curls about wildly, but she was win- 
ning the race! Breathlessly she 
rounded the corner of the school- 
house and stopped in the shelter of 
the doorway. The gang soon joined 
her. 

“| won!’’ she cried as soon as she 
could get her breath. 

“Yes, but we gave you a head 
start,’’ Red reminded her. 

“T suppose you all have some ex- 
cuse.”’ Coralee laughed as she tried 
to straighten her hair. 

“Oh, you won fair enough,”’ 
David admitted. 

“Yes, but look at you,’’ a disap- 
proving voice broke in. 

Coralee turned quickly to see 
Gwen Adams standing in the door- 
way. 

“What’s the matter with Cora- 
lee?” Kegs demanded. 
“She’s a mess!’’ Gwen ran her 
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Lady Coralee 


hand over her own smooth blond 
hair. Then she slowly looked Cora- 
lee over from head to foot. Cora- 
lee’s face reddened, but she re- 
turned the look. Gwen’s dress was 
as unwrinkled as though it had just 
left the ironing board. Her shoes 
were as shiny as though they had 
just come from the store. Coralee 
looked down at her own shoes. They 
had been polished that morning but 
now they were a bit scuffed and 
dusty. 

‘You don’t even put polish on 
your finger nails.’’ Gwen looked 
with pride at her own hands. ‘‘ Girls 
should be little ladies and you’re 
just a tomboy.’’ She walked on in- 
to the schoolhouse. 

**Don’t mind her,’? Andy said. 
‘*T’ll race you to the fence.”’ 

Coralee tossed her head and went 
back to play, but that afternoon in 
school she kept glancing at Gwen. 
She did look neat and her hair was 
smooth, but that was because it had 
been set in flat waves and did not 
curl every which way over her head 
as Coralee’s hair did. 
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When school closed Coralee told 
the Spartans to go on home with- 
out her. 


‘*You don’t have to stay in, do 
you?’’ Cousin Bob asked. 

‘*No, but I have to speak to Miss 
Morgan.”’ 

Miss Morgan was busy and Cora- 
lee had to wait. By the time she had 
asked a question about the next 
day’s lesson and was ready to leave, 
the gang had gone. 

‘‘I wish the wind would stop 
blowing,’’ Coralee thought as she 
clung to her tam and her books. 
‘*Tt hurries me along and twists and 
twirls me so I can’t think.’’ Cora- 
lee did not often dislike the wind. 
She enjoyed running with it and 
against it. It seemed a sort of play- 
mate. But today she wanted 
to be quiet and to think. So 
when she came to the path that 
led down to the creek she 
climbed through the fence and 
ran down the hill. By the creek 
where the wind could not reach 
her, she sat on a flat rock. The 
sun, getting ready for his sweep 
down the western sky, shone 
warm and comforting on her 
back. 

Coralee thought of what 
Gwen had said about ladies. 
Coralee had never bothered 
much about being a lady. She 
had been too busy being a hap- 
py little girl. Now she won- 
dered. Was it true that just be- 
cause her hair mussed easily 
and her shoes were often 
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scuffed from play she was not a lit- 
tle lady? Or was it her finger nails? 
Coralee held her small, strong hands 
out before her. .They were not so 
white nor so plump as Gwen’s, 
Coralee had never thought of put- 
ting polish on her nails. 

“T wouldn’t mind doing it, 
though, if that would make me a 
lady,’’ she thought, ‘‘but I guess I'd 
have to give up playing with the 
gang altogether if I wanted to keep 
my dress smooth and my shoes 
shiny. I don’t know what I could 
do about my hair. It just won't 
stay in smooth waves.’’ Coralee 
sighed. ‘‘TI think I’ll go home and 
ask Auntie.’? She trudged back up 
the hill. 


Coralee lived with her cousin 


“What’s the matter 
with Coralee?” 
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Red’s family. Red’s 
mother was the ‘‘auntie”’ 
to whom she was hurry- 
ing now. As Coralee 
scrambled through the 
fence at the big road she 
saw black Dick’s little 
sister standing by the 
roadside erying. Cora- 
lee ran to her. 


Here, take hold of my 
hand! I think we can make 
it now.’’ The little girl 
clung to Coralee’s hand as 
they hurried across the big 
road. 

‘‘There we are!’’ Cora- 
lee laughed, and Dick’s lit- 
tle sister smiled through 
her tears. ‘‘Now you run 


‘*What’s the matter ?’’ Coralee held her on home with the milk.’’ 
she asked as she bent hands out As Coralee recrossed the 
over the child. road she saw Red coming 


“T can’t get across,’’ the child 
sobbed, ‘‘and they’re waiting for 
this milk at home.’’ She held up 
the pail in her hand. 

‘There are a lot of cars this time 
of day,’’ Coralee agreed. ‘‘Every- 
body’s coming home from the city. 
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“She’s a mess!” 


toward her. 

‘“Where on earth have you 
been?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Mother 
sent me to look for you.”’ 

‘*Down by the creek,’’ Coralee an- 
swered. 

‘*What have you been doing?”’ 
Red questioned. 

“*Oh, just thinking,’’ was all 
Coralee would say. 

After supper, when Mrs. 
Sloan was washing dishes and 
Coralee and Red were wip- 
ing them, Coralee inquired 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ Auntie, do pol- 
ished finger nails make a 
lady ?’’ Mrs. Sloan looked sur- 
prised. 

‘*Why, no—whatever made 
you ask that ?’’ 

‘*Aw, I know. It’s that silly 
Gwen,’’ Red broke in. 

‘‘Her dresses never seem to 
get mussed,’’ Coralee went on, 
‘‘and her hair is so smooth.’’ 

‘*She said Coralee wasn’t a 
lady,’’ Red told his mother. 

Auntie dried her hands. 
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The little girl clung 
to Coralee’s hand 


‘*Coralee,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘a 
lady does try to keep her clothes 
and her hair neat, but little girls 
should play. If you start out clean 
and then wash your face and hands 
and brush your hair when you are 
through playing, that is all that is 
necessary.’’ 

‘*But my finger nails, Auntie. I 
never have polished them.”’ 

Mrs. Sloan took one small hand 
in hers. ‘‘ You have very nice hands, 
my dear,’’ she smiled, ‘‘and the 
nails show that you shape them 
with your file and keep them clean. 
I don’t believe a little girl your age 
need bother about polish.”’ 

‘“*T’m glad,’’ Coralee said with re- 
lief. ‘‘T didn’t want to doit. I was 
afraid the gang would call me a 
sissy.’’ 

Auntie laughed, then spoke seri- 
ously. ‘‘Coralee, a lady is one who 
is kind in deed, pure in character, 
and thoughtful of others. If she 
does not have such qualities, she 
is not a lady even though her 
clothes are beautiful, her hair 
smooth, and her nails polished.”’ 

Coralee looked up at her. ‘‘Then 


I can play tag and run races and 
still be a lady ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Of course, you can,’’ nodded 
Mrs. Sloan. 

‘‘An’ quit worryin’ about it,” 
said Red. ‘‘You’re a lady all right. 
Why, Coralee stopped to help 
Dick’s little sister across the big 
road tonight! That’s being a lady, 
isn’t it, Mother ?”’ 

“Tt is, Red.’’ Auntie Sloan 
patted Coralee’s red curls _lov- 
ingly. 

‘‘Now that that’s settled,’’ Red 
said, ‘‘come out and play catch witl 
me till dark.’’ 


Coralee smiled happily as shi 


slipped into her coat. 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 


HELEN S. CARPENTER 


By 


HORIZONTAL 


. Something that 


soothes. 


. A young sheep. 
. Bustle or fuss. 
. A large body of 


water. 


. To gain by labor. 
. A greater quantity. 


Nickname for fa- 
ther. 

To perform or ef- 
fect. 

A shelter of canvas 
supported by poles. 
Fashions with nee- 
dle and thread. 

To put into practice. 
A large measure of 
weight. 

Past tense of “tear.” 
A kind of bell. 


VERTICAL 


An infant. 


Abbreviation meaning, “after Christ.” 


Behold. 

Like. 

Myself. 

Devoid of covering. 


. Opposite of down. 
. An animal first found in Africa. 


Past tense of “run.” 
A lyric poem. 


Tight. 
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23 


12 


24 


4 15 16 
18 
20 
22 
26 27 


28 


29 


. To propel on the surface of water. 


. To render a vocal musical sound. 
. A pronoun, third person neuter. 
. A conjunction or an adverb. 


25. One who does (suffix). 
26. Toward. 
27. Over and above. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 


Hydra-Headed Words: Bale, kale, gale, 
tale, pale. 

New Cross-Word Puzzle: VIOLIN. 1. 
RaVen, 2. Still, 3. ScOwl, 4. MeLon, 5. 
Onlon, 6. PaNsy. 

A February Guess: Valentine. 

Valentine Puzzle: 
Every day the whole year through 
I like being friends with you. 


The Queen Had No 
Umbrella 


(Continued from page 24) 


buttons. 
The Queen put her arms into the 
sleeves, Warts fastened the buttons, and 


‘all the ladies cried, ““How be-you-tiful!” 


“It is a lovely coat,” said Her Majesty, 
slipping her hands in and out of the 
pockets and turning the buttons, “but I 
miss my umbrella. You know I’ve never 
in all my life gone out into the rain with- 
out an umbrella.” 

“And you never came back with one,” 
muttered the Lord Chamberlain, who 
often thought his sole value to the Queen 
was as a hunter of lost umbrellas. 

“I do wish I had one,” repeated Her 
Majesty. 

Warts had been standing with closed 
eyes, deep in thought. Suddenly he gave 
a bound that frightened every one al- 
most out of his wits. “I have it! Why 
didn’t I think of it?” he said. 

“What?” cried every gentleman. 


“What?” cried the ladies. “Has he 
the queen’s umbrella?” 

While they spoke Warts was back, 
hopping with delight. Over his shoulder 
he carried—what do you think? A toad- 
stool! 

“Your Majesty’s troubles are ended,” 
he said. “You may lose as many of these 
umbrellas as you like and pick another 
one round the first turn in the path.” 

“Now Her Majesty can forget as many 
umbrellas as she likes,” said the ladies 
in waiting in great delight. 

And that is the reason that to this 
very day we find so many toadstools 
lying in the forest. The Queen picks 
and loses as many as she likes. 
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A 
Story You'll Like 


Lads and lassies are sure to enjoy 

The story of Peter, the peddler boy. 

He stooped to pluck a wee four- 
leafed clover, 

And a tale was started that spread 
the town over. 

’Twas started in fun, but it grew 
and grew 

Till Peter was scorned by all whom 
he knew. 

But happiness came to Peter that 
day 

In spite of the tale; and this is the 
way 

Things work, as indeed it is right 
that they should, 

For boys and girls that’ are honest 
and good. 


When you open The Four-Leafed 
Clover and begin to read, you will 
not want to put the book down until 
you come to the end. You cannot 
help liking Peter, and you will be 
delighted with the happy ending of 
the story. 


The Four-Leafed Clover is a 48- 
page book, size 6% by 8% inches. 
It is printed in large type. You 
will like the pictures and the at- 
tractive cover. The price is 


50 cents 
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A Read-Aloud 
Story 


T HERE was once a hen that 
wanted some baby chicks. 
The farmer put twelve eggs in- 


toher nest. One was a very big 

Mrs. Hen said, ‘‘What a big 
egg! That will be a very big 
baby chick.”’ 

Mrs. Hen sat upon the nest 
for days and days. One day she 
heard a sound in the nest. 
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Mrs. Hen still sat 
on the nest 


‘*Peck, peck, peck,’’ she heard. 
A little chick came out of one 
of the shells. 

‘*Peck, peck, peck,’’ she 
heard again. Another chick 
hatched out. Soon there were 
many little chicks. But Mrs. 
Hen still sat on the nest, be- 
cause the big egg had not 
hatched. She kept the big egg 
nice and warm. 


Some of the chicks tried to crow 
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One day the 
big egg hatched. 
Mrs. Hen said, 
“T’ll call this 
chicken Big 
Chick.”’ 

The little 
chicks grew and 
grew. And Big 
Chick grew, too. 


One day Mrs. 
Hen said to Big 
Chick, ‘‘You are 
very big now, Big 
Chick, but you do 
not sing, and you 
do not try to 
crow. Listen to 
Big Rooster 
crow. Then you 


He grew much 
others. All the crowed, ‘‘Cock-a- 


chicks learned to scratch for doodle-doo!’’ 

worms. As they grew bigger, Then Big Chick tried to 
some of the chicks sang. And crow. He opened his beak 
some of the chicks tried to very wide. 

crow. But Big Chick did not And this is what he said: 
sing, and he did not try to ‘‘Gobble-gobble-gobble-gob- 
crow. ble!”’ 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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FOR THE CLASSROOM 


While we print a liberal amount of 
handicraft material for use in the 
classroom, we keep constantly in mind 
the chief aim and purpose of WEE 
WISDOM magazine, which is the build- 
ing and strengthening of character 
through constructive reading. Every 
WEE WISDOM story is chosen with this 
purpose in mind. You will find the 
psychological influence of these stories 
helpful in working out character prob- 
lems that may arise in your classroom. 
The indirect guidance gained through 
reading is readily accepted. 


The story “Potatoes Saved the Day” 
not only gives children an inkling of 
early French history, but also pre- 
sents other possibilities. With the 
teacher’s help upper grade students 
can fashion a very interesting play 
from this story. Also it may induce 
them to read more about France and 
French people. 


Has your class sent in poems or stories 
for the WEE WISDOM Writers’ Guild 
pages yet? If not, read the instruc- 
tions given on the guild pages, then 
devote a class period to writing. Se- 
lect the best work and mail it to WEE 
WISDOM. Perhaps some member of 
your class may win an award. Re- 
member that guild work must reach 
our office three months before the 
date of the issue for which it is in- 
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HIS PAGE is devoted to the purpose of helping the grade teacher 
discover practical uses for the material to be found each month 
in the pages of WEE WISDOM. The March number is overflow- 
ing with suggestions for children’s creative work. 


tended, and must be accompanied by 
a letter from an adult stating that the 
poem or story is the child’s original 
work. 

NZ 
Spring is the time for making bird 
houses. Manual training classes will 
want to make a bird house such as 
the one for which Laurence Fuller 
gives directions. 


Why not have a stamp day at school 
and ask each pupil to bring his most 
interesting stamp to class and tell its 
story? It will add interest to geog- 
raphy and history lessons. 


“Big Chick Learns to Crow” is a story 
for tiny tots. It is easy to read, and 
has a bit of humor in it. 


Doubtless you have already read the 
first chapter of our new serial “Rags, 
the Rover.” If your subscription ex- 
pires this month, be sure to renew it 
at once. Your pupils will not want to 
miss a single chapter of this story. 


FS 


As St. Patrick himself would say, 
“May the month of the shamrocks be 
filled with joy for ye.” 
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Mugs Makes a Friend 


By MAX SQUIRES 
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“7* RANDFATHER and Grandmoth- 

er each gave me a dollar when 
they started home yesterday, and they 
said I was to spend it for anything I 
wanted,” Marjorie announced excitedly 
as the girls left the schoolhouse together. 
“So I’m going to have a St. Patrick’s 
Day party!” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Ann Beth. 
are you going to invite?” 

“Mother said we would plan the whole 
party today,” answered Marjorie as the 
girls entered her yard. 

“Everything should be green,” sug- 
gested Daisy Dean, “because St. Pat- 
rick lived in Ireland—the ‘Emerald 
Isle.’ ” 

“Come on in,” Marjorie invited as 
she opened the front door. 

“The top o’ the morning to ye,” called 
Mrs. Miller from the dining room, where 
she had placed scissors and green paper 
on the table. “First, let’s cut out some 
large shamrocks to write our invitations 
on. These shamrock patterns look just 
like large clover leaves, don’t they? Now 
write this verse on each invitation and 
underneath the verse write the address 
at which the party is to be given.” 


I'm going to have a party, 
Oh, dear, I’m so excited! 

St. Patrick’s Day at o’clock— 
This means that you’re invited. 


“Whom 


Soon the invitations were written and 
stacked in a neat pile on the hall table, 
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A Bit 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


Blarney 


awaiting delivery after the cooking club 
adjourned. 

“I know a game,” volunteered Ann 
Beth. “It’s called ‘kissing the blarney 
stone.’ We’ll use a big rock for the 
blarney stone. Each player first kisses 
it, then writes the very nicest compli- 
ments he can think of about the rest of 
the guests. When all have kissed the 
stone, we shall read the compliments 
aloud.” 

“Let’s have a soap-bubble contest too,” 
suggested Marjorie. 

“And a potato race!” added Daisy 
Dean. 

“Surely that will keep your guests 
busy,” agreed Mrs. Miller. “Now get 
out your notebooks for the menu.” 


St. Patrick’s sandwiches 
Potato salad 
Paddy’s pigs 

Blarney stones 


ST. PATRICK’S SANDWICHES 
Spread slices of white bread with butter 
and mayonnaise creamed together. Then 
spread with cream cheese and add a lettuce 
leaf. Cut the sandwiches in the shape of a 
shamrock—either by cutting around a paper 
pattern or using a cutter. 


POTATO SALAD 
cold, boiled potatoes 
chopped, green peppers 
chopped, hard-boiled eggs 
pickles 
mayonnaise 
salt to taste 
serve on a lettuce leaf. 
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PADDY’S PIGS 

Cut lemons in half lengthwise and re- 
move pulp. Place the halves together. To 
finish the pig use toothpicks for legs, a 
piece of curly celery for the tail, and cloves 
for eyes. Make lemon jello and when it is 
nearly stiff, stir in shredded pineapple, and 
marshmallows cut into small pieces. Fill 
the lower half of the pig and cover with the 
upper half. 

BLARNEY STONES 


1 cupful sugar 

Y% cupful shortening 
14 cupful molasses 

3 eggs 

pound dates 

1% cupful nuts 

1 cupful raisins 

2% cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful allspice 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
pinch of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful soda 

1 teaspoonful baking powder 


Cream together the butter, sugar, and 
molasses. Add the unbeaten eggs, then the 
nuts, dates, and raisins. Next add the soda 
dissolved in a teaspoonful of warm water. 
Combine the flour and spices, and sift into 


the mixture to make a stiff dough. Drop 
by spoonfuls onto a greased baking sheet, 
and bake in a moderate oven 10 to 15 min- 
utes, or until brown. Remove from the 
oven at once and allow to harden before 
putting away. (Blarney stones will keep 
fresh two weeks.) 

“What a perfectly grand party it’s 
going to be!” sighed Daisy Dean rap. 
turously as she closed her notebook. 
“And what a nice way to spend your 
money, Marjorie—because you will be 
making others happy too.” 
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Are You Going to Move? 


If you are planning to move, or have 
already moved, please notify us, giving 
both your old and your new address. 
If your family is subscribing to any of 
our other magazines, please give us their 
names also, and tell whether or not they 
have a prosperity bank. This will help 
us to make sure that you receive your 
magazines promptly. 


Hidden Words 
A Game 


By ALICE A. KEEN 


Some one who is willing to be 
“*it’’ leaves the room while the rest 
of the party decide upon a word 
that ‘‘it’’? is to guess. 
comes in and begins to question the 
players in turn. Each must use the 
chosen word in his answer. 


Then ‘‘it”’ 


continues to ask questions until he 
has guessed the word. Then the 
one whose answer gave the word 
away must be ‘‘it.’’ 
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ON THE EDIJTOR'S 


I spent last Sunday 4 
what do you think the far 
that during a recent storm 
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You will findmany signs of spring in thissnumber o 
WEE WISDOM. alter Ohlson,“who drew the frort.cover, 
aught the March Wind playing pranks. On page 3 you 


ill find one sign of\spying that everybody loves. Next 
month WEE WISDOM will tell you why pussy willows come 
first the spring. 


Soon the rebins and the bluebirds that the farmer’s 
wife fed Wil) be joined by a host of othex feathered friends. 
Many of Xhem will be searching about Yeur homes for 
places Xo buil@stheir nests. Laurence Fuller tells you on 
page’ 33 that now is 
built. 


Spring is on the way! 
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send Mary Lou 
a WEE WISDOM subscription for her 
birthday?” asked Marjorie. 

“Why, of course.” agreed Mother. “I 
imagine Mary Lou has been very lone- 
some since she went to live on the 
ranch. She will enjoy WEE WISDOM.” 

“Then that question is settled,” said 
Marjorie, much pleased. 

“What is settled?” asked Mrs. Lane, as she came into the room. 

“Mother says I may send WEE WISDOM to my cousin Mary Lou for 
her birthday.” explained Marjorie. 

“And what is WEE WISDOM?” asked Mrs. Lane, looking puzzled. 

“It is a magazine for children. Wait—I'll show you a copy.” Marjorie 
offered eagerly. 

Mrs. Lane turned the pages one by one. “Why this is a fine magazine.” 
she declared. “If it is not too expensive, I should like to send it to a little 
friend of mine.” 

“Oh, the price is one of the nice things about WEE WISDOM.” said 
Marjorie. “It is only $1 a year.” 

“Then I've settled something too, Marjorie,” said Mrs. Lane. “I am glad 
you showed me WEE WISDOM.” 

If you have the opportunity, won't you show WEE WISDOM to some 
one just as Marjorie did? You may be the means of gaining a new friend 
for WEE WISDOM and making some one happy for a whole year. 
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